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What U.S. Can Do in Middle East — Il 


While debate continues among Washington 
policy makers as to how the United States can 
help the Middle East, it is important to note 
certain factors in the area’s political economy 
which limit what the United States can rea- 
sonably expect to accomplish there. The first 
premise on which any foreign aid program 
for the Arab states must operate today is 
that these states are all in varying stages of 
revolution. The current revolts are directed 
against their own ruling classes and simul 
taneously against the West. 

The clearest evidence of the anti-Western 
sentiment in Arab countries was revealed at 
the United Nations General Assembly in Paris 
when the Arab-Asian bloc achieved almost 
consistent solidarity against proposals spon- 
sored by the United States. The internal revo- 
lutions of the Arab nations take different 
forms. In essence, however, they express the 
tensions between an old order based on 
Islamic rules of conduct in simple pastoral 
economies, and a new attempt to adopt a 
modern competitive world economy by re- 
interpreting Islamic doctrine to fit present-day 
popular needs. 


This internal struggle has led to violence 
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and rule by decree in Iran and Egypt; to half 
a dozen coups, ending in military dictator- 
ship on the Kemalist pattern in Syria; and to 


as yet unresolved clashes of extremists in Iraq 


and Lebanon. Religious communalism plays 
a well-recognized role in Lebanon, where the 
population is almost evenly divided between 
Sunni Moslems and Christians; and a subtler 
but no less dangerous role in Iraq where the 
Shi’a sect is increasing its fundamentalist in- 
fluence at the expense of the more tolerant 
Sunnis now in control. 

In coming to any understanding with the 
governments in nations whose internal condi- 
tions are in flux, the United States must also 
face the fact that it now shares with France 
and Britain the stigma of imperialism. Ameri- 
can postwar policy has been so predominantly 
favorable to the needs and desires of our two 
Western allies that this country has inevitably 
come to appear to the Arab-Asian bloc as a 
new enemy of their aspirations for independ- 
ence. American action on the side of law and 
order in Iran and Egypt has been freely in- 
terpreted in Arab countries as indicating a 
renewed attempt by the West to obtain po- 


litical as well as economic toe-holds in the 




















Middle East. However extreme this 
reaction may appear from the van- 
tage point of Washington, it indi- 
cates the decline of faith in Ameri- 
can disinterestedness and good will 
which comes as a shock to any 
American who visits the Arab states 
today. Even more evident is the trau- 
matic effect of the loss of Palestine. 
It is clear here, too, that American 
public opinion has greatly underesti- 
mated the depth of feeling among 
the Arabs about Palestine and the 
degree to which the United States is 
held responsible for what is still re- 
garded as a disastrous Arab defeat. 
This obsession colors Arab thinking 
to such an extent that otherwise in- 
telligent and progressive leaders sug- 
gest that the real objective of the 
Point Four program in the Middle 
East is to improve territory near 
Israel for Israel’s eventual benefit. 
At the same time Arab leaders resist 
any resettlement of Arab refugees 
at United Nations expense, on the 
ground that the proposed resettle- 
ment is also designed to make it 
easier for Israel to expand. 

From this it is plain that the Arab 
states are engaged in quite a differ- 
ent cold war from that now occupy- 
ing the attention of Western diplo- 
mats. The Arab states are fighting 
the vestiges of imperialism and the 
intrusion of the new state of Israel 
with such fervor that they are not 
yet aware of larger threats to their 
independence. These twin obsessions, 
plus their own internal tensions, 
make this an extremely inauspicious 
moment for the United States to 
evolve a constructive working rela- 


tionship with the Arab nations either 
in the economic or the strategic 
sphere. Given this situation, what 
can the United States still do to re- 
establish good relations with the 


Arab East? 


Two Possible Approaches 


There seem to be two possible ap- 
proaches left to the United States 
government and to American citi- 
zens. On the official side, it is urgent- 
ly necessary that the Arabs become 
convinced of the often expressed 
American policy of neutrality be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. 
One way to demonstrate real neu- 
trality would be to re-examine our 
present policy of equating 1 million 
Israelis with 30 million Arabs in the 
so-called 50-50 division of American 
aid funds to the area. Another step 
which would go far to relieve pres- 
ent tensions on both sides of the 
precarious truce boundaries between 
the Arabs and Israel would be to 
guarantee permanent boundaries re- 
vised along the lines recommended 
during the last four years by the UN. 
Finally, as a step toward solving the 
problem of 860,000 Arab refugees, 
the United States could take a more 
positive line by assuring that they 
receive cash compensation for their 
lost properties, as is provided in 
existing UN resolutions. With this 
much accomplished to its credit, the 
United States would be in a position 
to press for refugee resettlement, 
thus liquidating the most serious 
obstacle to peace in the Middle East. 

Pending such positive measures to 
prove our disinterestedness, it will do 


no good to increase the volume of 
United States 
activities or proffer financial aid 


Information Service 
without strings or try to induce Arab 
governments to focus their attention 
on wider strategic issues. There are, 
however, areas in which better feel- 
ing can be cultivated toward this 
country. For example, the prestige 
of American schools, colleges and 
hospitals in the Arab nations still 
remains high. Extension of their fa- 
cilities by private rather than govern- 
ment funds from the United States 
could greatly help to fortify these 
islands of good will in a sea of dis- 
content. Similarly American dona- 
tions to scholarship programs for the 
study of Middle East peoples on the 
spot are steps in the right direction. 
Private grants to Arab institutions to 
build up much needed libraries and 
scientific laboratories would go far 
to rebuild mutual confidence. 

All 


started without undue delay or pub- 


measures such as these, if 
lic stir, would still be welcomed and 
understood as tokens of genuine con- 
cern and friendship. Assistance from 
private sources has the added advan- 
tage of being free from the stigma of 
imperialism. It can be inconspicuous 
and far more effective than official 
grants in aid. In the present strained 
situation such aid cannot come too 
quickly, for the cleavage between 
East and West is dangerously sharp 
in this vital region. 

(This is the second part of an article on 
what the United States can do in the 
Middle East. The first part was published 
in the July | issue. Mrs. Stevens, a political 
analyst in the Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II, has recently returned 

from a visit to the Middle East.) 
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Raw Materials Needs and Tariffs 





Now that Congress, on June 20, has 
authorized the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram of foreign aid for another year, 
the paramount foreign policy con- 
cern of the Truman Administration 
is to liberalize international trade. 
This concern has been mounting in 
the State Department during the 
past two months as a result of grad- 
ual realization that in spite of four 
years of Marshall plan and mutual 
security help, many of our allies, no 
tably Britain, have not been able to 
expand their foreign commerce sufh- 
ciently to stabilize their economies. 

The Administration has the basis 
for a concerted campaign to encour- 
age liberalization in the report which 
President Truman received on June 
23 from his Materials Policy Com 
mission. 

Following an eighteen-month 
study of American needs and sup- 
plies over the next twenty-five years, 
the commission found that the need 
for raw materials would increase 50 
to 60 percent by 1975 to support a 
doubling of gross national product to 
an annual rate of $566,000,000,000, 
a population of 193,000,000 and a 
20,000,000 increase in the “working 
force” to 82,000,000. According to 
the commission, the United States by 
1975 will be importing about one- 
hifth of its industrial needs at a cost 
of $3,000.000.000. 


Problem of Rising Costs 


Given these circumstances, the 
commission reached the conclusion 
that the United States is harming its 
industry and its economy by trade 
restrictions that limit this country’s 
access to raw materials produced 
abroad. 


As a guiding principle, the com- 


mission recommended that the Uni- 
ted States seek the greatest possible 
security at the lowest possible cost. 
Present trade policies, on the con- 
trary, stimulate the upward trend in 
materials prices in two ways. First, 
they increase costs to consumers in 
the United States; second, they im- 
pede production of the materials 
and 


means higher prices. The logic of 


abroad, limited production 
protectionism that guided the Uni- 
ted States during most of the period 
of falling materials prices, from 1900 
to 1940, no longer serves the best 


interests of the nation. 


Need for Liberalization 


Not only does trade-restrictionism 
promote scarcity of the materials the 
United States urgently needs for it- 
self, but it takes no account of the 
contemporary interdependence of na- 
tions. Many raw materials may be 
imported duty-free, but the products 
fabricated from those materials face 
a tariff. Yet, the commission com- 
of 


abroad would be to our national ad- 


mented, “the processing ores 


vantage. The production of 
aluminum abroad, for example, could 
use the ample hydro-power available 
near bauxite deposits at a time when 
costs of producing ample electricity 
for the United States’ rapidly ex- 
aluminum are 


panding industry 


threatening to rise. . . . The over- 
riding national interest points clear- 
ly to the desirability of eliminating 
the the 


entry of materials into the United 
States.” 


obsolete tariff barriers to 


To make possible the liberaliza- 
tion of trade, the commission recom- 
mended that the American govern- 
ment have the authority to give tariff 


benefits without obtaining the recip- 
rocal benefits from abroad which the 
Trade Agreements Law has required 
since its enactment in 1934. “There 
are limits to the technique of recipro- 
cal trading,” the report said. “The 
United States can make a tariff con- 
cession only in exchange for a tariff 
concession by another country. More- 
over, the authority is restricted to re- 
duction of tariffs and does not per- 
mit their complete elimination on 
any commodity. The commission be- 
lieves that elimination of the tariff 
on many industrial materials would 
be of benefit to the United States, 
quite apart from reciprocal action by 
other countries.” 


“Besides actions which the United 
States can take alone,” the report 
said, “it should take the initiative in 
urging more vigorous international 
action to solve trade and distribution 
problems which can be dealt with 
effectively only on an international 
basis.” This recommendation under- 
lines difficulties the Administration 
faces in promoting a radical change 
in trade policy, for a few days be- 
fore the publication of the report the 
House of Representatives adopted 
an amendment to the 1952 price- 
control bill which in effect severs the 
connection of the United States with 
the International Materials Confer- 
ence. At a time when the United 
States calls for international politi- 
cal and military cooperation, con- 
gressional support for trade-restric- 
tionism and trade isolationism is on 
the rise. However, one presidential 
candidate, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, has urged a 


high level of trade among nations. 


Bratz Bowes 
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4 What Should U.S. Do About Tunisia? 








by Harry R. Rudin 


Dr. Rudin is Colgate Professor of 
History and chairman of the His- 
tory Department at Yale University. 
His chief teaching interest is in the 
field of European diplomacy and 
imperialism. 


URING March and April this 

year 11 Arab and Asian coun- 
tries led by Pakistan endeavored to 
get the United Nations Security 
Council to consider the grievances 
of the Tunisian nationalists against 
France. The Council decided against 
consideration, with the United States 
abstaining. 

This was the first time that the 
United States opposed consideration 
by the Council of a matter threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. It is pos- 
sible that our abstention was due to 
a desire not to antagonize France at 
a time when we needed its support 
for the creation of the European 
Defense Community with West Ger- 
man participation. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson explained to one critic 
that the United States wanted France 
and Tunisia to continue their nego- 
tiations for a settlement without any 
interruption, presumably in the hope 
that an accommodation of claims 
and counterclaims might result in a 
modus vivendi that would keep the 
ticklish question out of the public 
the Security Council. 
Washington has been criticized 
throughout the world for this deci- 
sion, which was out of keeping with 


forum of 


our previous policy of having seri- 
ous questions brought before the 
Security Council, as well as a far 
cry from the attitude so widely pro- 
claimed in the “bold, new program” 
of Point Four in 1949. 


Events will force the United States 
to review its abstention, for the 11 
Asian and Arab which 
failed to get action by the Security 


countries 


Council, with the addition of Syria 
and Lebanon, are now seeking action 
by the General Assembly. Moreover, 
France is pressing the United States 
for affirmative support of its policies 
in North Africa and Indo-China. 


U.S. Must Choose 
What should American policy be? 


Sooner or later we shall have to 
choose between the French and the 
Tunisians. On June 23 it was re- 
ported that the United States would 
oppose the Arab-Asian request for a 
General Assembly session. This de- 
cision may further alienate millions 
of Africans, Asians and Arabs, whose 
support we can ill afford to lose at 
this critical time in history. 

In preparation for possible war 
with Russia, the United States is re- 
lying on a great strategic line across 
North Africa and Arabia, running 
from Casablanca to the Persian Gulf 
through Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
Libya, Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
This whole area is in virtual revolt 
against European domination or con- 
trol, a revolt which makes it seem 
that our main defense line is built 
on shifting sands. Discontented peo- 
ple in this area will not find it difh- 
cult to hamper the military efforts of 
the West by blowing up munition 
dumps or by interfering with our 
air and naval bases. Moreover, the 
recent NATO decision at Lisbon to 
include Tunisia and Morocco within 
the North Atlantic defense _peri- 
meter, without prior consultation 
with the peoples concerned, means 
that the inhabitants of these terri- 


tories will be in the front line of 
the next war, obliged to fight in de- 
fense of a liberty they have yet to 
taste. Being human, these people are 
naturally and violently opposed to a 
policy which makes their interests 
wholly secondary to European se- 
curity needs. 

The security needs of the West 
may well result in a further post- 
ponement of the explicit and im 
plicit promises made long ago and 
repeated often that at the proper 
time peoples in colonial areas will 
receive the right to govern them- 
selves. The treaty of May 12, 1881, 
which placed Tunisia under French 
protection, stated that French “occu- 
pation shall cease when the French 
and Tunisian military authorities 
shall have recognized by common 
consent that the local administration 
is capable of guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of order.” After 70 years of 
“temporary” occupation, Tunisians 
may well wonder when the condi 
tions of their independence can be 
met. At the present time they have 
no reason to think that the Fourteen 
Points, the Atlantic Charter, the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Char- 
ter and of the international bill of 
rights have produced any change in 
their status. What must they think 
when the United Nations 


even to consider their cause? 


refuses 


Racial Problems Aggravated 


In fact, it may appear that the 
prospects of gaining freedom darkens 
as grandiloquent pronunciamentos 
become more elevated in tone. The 
losses of the Western powers in the 
Far East and the increased demands 
of the European economy for land, 


food and strategic minerals have 


combined to make Europe more de- 
pendent than ever upon Africa. Be 
cause migration elsewhere is greatly 
curtailed, thousands of Europeans 
have settled in Africa since the end 
of World War II. This settlement of 
Europeans in Africa is ominous—it 
makes possible a repetition of the 
white minority problems already 
acute in Tunisia and South Africa. 

Peoples in colonial areas have not 
forgotten that the United Nations in 
effect ordered 850,000 Arabs to move 
out of their lands to make place for 
people who could not find a home in 
Europe or elsewhere. Malan’s racial 
policies in South Africa, his demand 
for the incorporation of Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland into 
the Union, his refusal to allow the 
former mandate of South-West Afri- 
ca to become a trust territory under 
the UN—all these are signs of seri- 
ous trouble for Africans in the near 
future. The proposal to create a Brit- 
ish dominion out of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, a dominion which 
would be under white control, is 
meeting with almost unanimous op- 
position from Africans. 

These are but a few of the African 
problems that may come before the 
UN in one form or another in the 
future. This is why the implications 
of American policy concerning Tu- 
nisia are so serious. Our present pol- 
icy may easily lead millions of people 
the world over to the conclusion that 
no relief for their grievances can be 
found in the United States, the Uni 
ted Nations or NATO. It would be 
tragic beyond all imagining if our 
policy forced them to look to a Rus- 
sian victory for the fulfillment of 
their hope for freedom. Recent expe- 
riences in the Far East should be a 
warning of the hazards created by 
the failure to pay adequate attention 
to the demands of peoples in the 
colonial Moscow’s 


so-called areas. 


policy is based on the doctrine that 


by Max Ascoli 


Dr. Ascoli is editor and publisher of 


The Reporter. 


UR French allies have taken 

quite a pounding lately because 
of the way they have treated the 
Tunisian Nationalists. And, for a 
change, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has been bitterly criticized, 
but this time by a different set of 
critics: the friends of nationalism-at- 
large. He should, they say, have let 
the discussion on Tunisia be brought 
before the United Nations. The use 
of having the United Nations dis- 
cuss conflicts that it cannot settle— 
this is something we cannot quite 


make out. 


Probably the French authorities in 
Tunisia acted with excessive tough- 
ness in handling the extreme Tuni- 
sian nationalists. But that is rather 
difficult to judge at this distance, just 
as it is difficult to know whether the 
nationalist leaders are capable of 
bearing national and international 
responsibility or, if entrusted with 
power, of improving the lot of their 


own people. Of course, the era of 


colonialism is gone, and of course it 
has been replaced by less recogniz- 
able types of imperialist exploitation, 
like communism or, for that matter, 
like Peronism. 

But all this does not mean that 
anyone anywhere who calls himself 
a nationalist should be able to count, 
as if we were a sort of automatic 
Legal Aid Society, on American sup- 
port. National independence can be 
a calamity to a people, and to the 
rest of the world, if its leaders do 
not know that independence means 
partnership in the international com- 
munity. Nehru said it best: A new 
nation cannot be like a frog at the 
bottom of a well. 

To help along the severing of the 
new nations from the old, diplomatic 
and technical assistance, unglamor- 
ous but effective, is far more in order 
than UN debates. Nothing can ulti- 
mately be more fatal to the inter- 
national organization than to become 
the repository of all the noble inten- 
tions, the custodian of all the uni- 
versal rights, which no universal 
power can enforce. Neither can the 
UN be the midwife of all the nations 
to be born. Just let’s look at Libya. 





the Western democratic states can be 
made to collapse if their empires are 
taken away from them. 

The most important thing today 
is to stop making any more vague 
promises, no matter how eloquent 
the words may be. The time has 
come to take past promises out of 
their verbal cocoons and to commit 
ourselves unequivocally by positive 
acts and a definite time-schedule to 
the granting of increased autonomy 
and possible independence to colo- 
These 


be made economically viable. Other- 


nial areas. areas must also 
wise, we may see in other continents 
a repetition of the history of those 
nations in Europe which achieved 


political independence at the end of 


World War I but are now behind 
the Iron Curtain because they found 


themselves the economic 


without 
base necessary to maintain political 
independence. 


These difficult 


make, but they are necessary if the 


are decisions to 
United Nations is to have a future 
and if the forces of democracy are 
to win the present struggle. 





Strange Lands and Friendly People, by 
William O. Douglas. New York, Harper, 
1951. $4. 

A colorful informal book recording the 
impressions garnered by Justice Douglas in 
the course of his travels in the Middle East 
and India. The author’s sympathetic insight 
into the problems of peoples in underdevel- 
oped countries gives particular value to his 
suggestions about future American policy 
in these areas. 
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Two years after the outbreak of war 
in Korea, West and East appear to 
have reached a stalemate both in Eu- 
rope and Asia. The United States, 
which has assumed leadership in the 
United Nations as well as in NATO, 
and the U.S.S.R., which dominates 
the Eastern European bloc and plays 
an important, although perhaps not 
decisive, role in molding the policy 
of Communist China, may now be 
close to striking a military balance 
of power. 


The Military Balance 


While the West is superior in 
terms of industrial potential and sur- 
face navies, the U.S.S.R., plus its 
satellites, has larger land forces at its 
disposal, to which must be added 
China’s manpower, and is believed 
to have built a considerable fleet of 
submarines. Estimates of the respec- 
tive air power of the two sides fluc- 
tuate with current developments, but 
some American experts contend that 
the U.S.S.R. may now be outdistanc- 
ing the United States in the size and 
striking capacity of its air fleet. In 
contrast to the one-sided situation 
that existed shortly after Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the U.S.S.R. as well 
as the United States now has atomic 
bombs, although the head-start made 
by American atomic production is 
believed to give this country an ad- 
vantage over the Russians. Ameri- 
can authorities have indicated that 
the United States is now capable of 
producing atomic weapons and hy- 
drogen bombs, but while little has 
been heard on this score from Mos- 
cow, cautious prognosticators do not 
discount the capacity of Russian 
technicians to catch up with the 
manufacture of the most deadly 


weapons in the armory of the West. 

The resulting military stalemate is 
most clearly exemplified by the situa- 
tion in Korea. There, after two years 
of bitter warfare, both sides are re- 
garded as capable of warding off an 
offensive, but neither is believed to 
be in a position to launch an all-out 
attack with impunity or to carry the 
war beyond the confines of the Ko- 
rean peninsula without unleashing 
the world conflict which, according 
to the coolest heads in Western capi- 
tals, neither the United States nor 
Russia wants. This is the conclusion 
reportedly reached by British Defense 
Minister Earl Alexander after a first- 
hand survey of the Korean situation 
in mid-June. 

In Europe, too, although this is as 
yet less visible, both West and East 
appear reluctant to take the steps 
which might ultimately precipitate 
a military showdown. The signing 
of the Bonn accord does not of itself 
bring about the recruitment of the 
12 German divisions to be included 
in the proposed European defense 
force; and no sooner had the accord 
been signed than non-Communist 
groups in West Germany, France 
and Britain began, for a variety of 
reasons, to express doubts and hesi- 
tations about the creation of a Ger- 
man military force even under the 
safeguards of the European Defense 
Community. The Kremlin, for its 
part, did not immediately resort to 
the more drastic measures antici- 
pated by some Westerners, such as 
the official creation of an East Ger- 
man army—in part, at least, it is 
believed, because the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites are no more enthusiastic 
than the West about restoring mili- 
tary power to the Germans. 


: 
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The military stalemate is paralleled 
by a stalemate in the political strug- 
gle. On the surface, communism ap.- 
pears to have suffered a setback in 
Western Europe, notably in France 
with the jailing of the Communist 
leader Jacques Duclos and in Italy 
with the strict police measures taken 
to prevent a Communist demonstra- 
tion against General Matthew B. 
Ridgway. At the present time, how- 
ever, there are no signs that com- 
munism in France and Italy has 
been defeated in the sense that Com- 
munists have turned to prodemo- 
cratic parties. 


Stalemate in Politics 


In Italy the chief beneficiary of 
the de Gasperi government’s drive 
against communism has been the 
notable revival of pro-Fascist senti- 
ment revealed in May by the third 
round of municipal elections. Well- 
informed Europeans believe that the 
only effective method of weaning 
French and Italian workers, farmers 
and intellectuals from communism 
is through the creation of a genu- 
inely democratic party of the left 
which would vigorously carry out 
the reforms promised by the Com- 
munists. The paradox of the existing 
situation in Western Europe is that 
while American aid, particularly un- 
der the Marshall plan, has helped to 
prevent the seizure of power by ex- 
tremists of the right or left, it has 
also tended to postpone the moment 
when governments now in office 
must come to grips with basic eco- 
nomic and social problems. The dan- 
ger remains that if and when Ameri- 
can aid declines, the discontent now 
artificially held in check may break 
out into the open. 
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European political leaders, pain- 
fully aware of their dilemma, believe 
that internal tensions present a more 
immediate threat to stability than 
Russian military aggression. They 
also fear the havoc another war 
would wreak on the weakened struc- 
ture of European society. These sen- 
timents are at the root of what is 
called “neutralism.” To dismiss this 
“neutralism” as inspired solely by 
the Communists is to misunderstand 
the state of mind in Europe. The 
Kremlin takes advantage of Europe’s 
fear of war by representing the Uni- 
ted States as the nation which would 
not hesitate to plunge the world into 
a new conflict. This is the signifi- 
cance of propaganda from Peiping 
and Moscow about “germ warfare,” 
which is designed to make the Euro- 
peans wonder whether or not Wash- 
ington might use this weapon in case 
of war. Responsible people in Eu- 
rope and Asia dismiss these Commu- 
nist charges as lies, but they would 
feel more at ease if American spokes- 
men would refrain from public state- 
ments about the efficacy of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, atomic missiles 
and biological weapons now at the 
disposal of the United States. 

It is in this atmosphere of stale- 
mate and suspense that the Kremlin 
has launched a new diplomatic cam- 
paign. The purpose of its campaign 
is to win support in Western Europe 
for a conference, first, on Germany 
but probably later for a broader con 
ference on Asian as well as Euro 
pean problems, which Moscow con- 
siders to be inextricably linked. In 
the United States it is generally as- 
sumed that Soviet diplomats have no 
freedom of maneuvering and that 
therefore the appointment of Andrei 
A. Gromyko to London and of Alex- 
ander S. Panyushkin, former ambas 
sador to Washington, as ambassador 
to Peiping is but another act in a 


well-worn play. There is considerable 


evidence, however, that the Soviet 
government proposes to use diplo- 
macy to break the military and po- 
litical stalemate and, if possible, to 
widen every fissure that may appear 
between the United States and West- 
ern Europe. This does not mean that 
Mr. Gromyko, to take one example, 
will seek to propitiate Aneurin Bevan 
in the hope that Mr. Bevan will even- 
tually become Britain’s prime minis- 
ter. On the contrary, it is much more 
likely that Mr. Gromyko will at- 
tempt to show the British Conserva- 
tives, who are not uniformly enthu- 
siastic about American policy, the 
disadvantages of restoring the eco- 
nomic and military power of Brit- 
ains’ former competitors, Germany 
and Japan, and the benefits to be 
reaped from rapprochement with 
Russia in Europe and Asia. 
“Containment” and Diplomacy 

The policy of “containment” for- 
mulated in 1947 by George F. Ken- 
nan, now ambassador to Moscow, 
was based on the assumption that if 
Russia were checked by the growth 
of military and economic strength in 
the West, the Soviet regime would 
either disintegrate or become more 
mellow. The U.S.S.R. is unquestion- 
ably facing serious political and eco- 
nomic problems of its own, not least 
among them continued resistance in 
its Eastern European satellites, as in- 
dicated by renewed purges, most re- 
cently in Rumania where Ana Pau- 
ker suffered the fate reserved for 
dissident Communists. For the time 
being, however, there appear to be 
no signs of disintegration within the 
U.S.S.R.; and far from becoming 
more mellow, the Soviet leaders have 
launched a violent “hate America” 
campaign which is reported to have 
alarmed Mr. Kennan. 


This campaign, however, is not re 


garded in Washington as a prelude 


to war. If war is averted, yet the cur 


rent stalemate persists, the United 
States will face the problem whether 
it should leave the diplomatic initia- 
tive to Moscow or initiate a diplo- 
matic drive of its own. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has frequently 
said that once the West has created 
“situations of strength” it would 
then be in a position to negotiate 
with Russia on a basis of equality. 
Two questions now emerge. How 
shall we determine when the West 
has achieved “situations of strength”? 
And what would then be the context 
of possible negotiations with Russia? 
Would the West expect “uncondi- 
tional surrender” by Russia—a policy 
George Kennan deprecated in our 
wartime dealings with Germany and 
Japan, as indicated in his recent 
book, American Diplomacy: 1900- 
1950? Does the United States look 
toward the forcible overthrow of the 
Soviet government and the liberation 
by arms of the satellite countries? Or 
would the West accept the present 
balance of power in Europe and Asia 
as a basis for at least temporary 
stabilization? 

The West has been so busy during 
the past five years in rebuilding its 
depleted military and economic re- 
sources that little thought has been 
given to the ultimate objective of 
“containment.” The “containment” 
policy is not new. When the British, 
in the 19th century, contained Russia 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea, in 
the Middle East and at the Khyber 
Pass, they knew they would not 
achieve a 100 percent victory. 

One approach to the present stale- 
mate is for the West to define the 
which the West 
would regard as tolerable. “We must 


world conditions 
state Our purposes in positive terms,” 
said Dwight D. Eisenhower on June 
24, “rather than in terms of negative 


containment.” 
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| As Others 
See Us 


It has been clear for a considerable 





time that the most disturbing issue 
between our Western European allies 
and the United States is Europe’s 
uneasiness over its dependence on 
American economic and military aid. 
The emphasis placed by the British 
on the slogan, “Trade, not aid,” is 
only one symptom of this state of 
mind in Europe. 

The Conservative Daily Mail of 
London complained in May about 
“the argument, or row” between 
Britain and the United States over 
the Mediterranean command. “We 
sometimes wonder,” it said, “what 
the United States thinks we are. 
After all, the British Empire is not 
some Central American Republic. 
It is not Nicaragua, and it deserves 
better treatment than it gets.” 


A similar feeling is expressed by 
the independent German weekly, 
Christ und Welt, which commented 
as follows on June 12 on the impor- 
tance attached by European states- 
men to the outcome of the Ameri- 
can presidential election: “Our de- 
pendence on America is shameful. 
No less alarming is the fact that our 
development in peace, the honor of 
our women, the education of our 
youth, the stability of our currency, 


and our entire life free from terror, 
all owe their existence solely to half 
a dozen American divisions between 
the Elbe and the Rhine and to a few 
hundred or a few thousand Ameri- 
can atom bombs. Seven years after 
the end of the war, with a produc- 
tion which in part is well above that 
of 1938, Western Europe is more 
defenseless than she has ever been 
since the days of the French Revo- 
lution. This situation will not change 
until Europe acquires strength of 
her own. And Europe will not ac- 
quire strength of her own without 
divisions of her own—which means, 
without German divisions. . . . To 
strengthen Europe to the point that 
will permit it to manage without 
American troops and to obtain the 
withdrawal of the Soviets from the 
heart of Europe at the price of the 
Americans’ withdrawal behind the 
English Channel and the Straits of 
Gibraltar—that should be the goal 
of all who refuse to look upon Eu- 
rope’s dependence as a permanent 
condition.” 

The belief in France that internal 
Communist agitation rather than ex- 
ternal attack by Russia constitutes 
the real danger does not lead respon- 
sible French commentators to de- 
mand the outlawing of the Commu. 
nist party. Writing on June 7 in the 
independent, progressive, often “neu- 
tralist” Le Monde, the political an- 
alyst Maurice Duverger is skeptical 


about the effectiveness of repressing 
communism in France. 

Any attempt to do so, he fears. 
may lead to the application “of the 
methods of Senator McCarthy, but 
on an infinitely larger scale because 
of the size of the French Communist 
party.” What, he asks, “will then be 
left of democratic principles?” Re- 
ferring to the study of why French- 
men vote Communist undertaken by 
the magazine Réalités, Duverger con- 
tends that this study “confirms what 
we have always said, namely that the 
5 million Communist voters are not 
genuinely Communist, that they do 
not really differ from the mass of 
Frenchmen in their fundamental re- 
actions, and that they are equally 
attached to democratic liberties in 
the Western sense of the word, but 
that they are dissatisfied with their 
lot and 
party their only effective defender in 


consider the Communist 
this respect. The dissolution of the 
party will not change anything at all 
in this basic situation. Undertaken 
by a government whose policy has 
rather clearly assumed a ‘reactionary’ 
character, it will appear to those who 
vote for the Communist party to be 
yet another device to resist their 
claims and to keep them in an un- 
just social condition. The Commu- 
nist trend in the country may be 
strengthened thereby and will surely 
find some way of expressing itself 
in the end.” 
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